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THE ASSOCIATION OF THE FIRST CONGRESS. 

IN September, 1774, there met in Philadelphia some fifty-six 
Americans, from twelve colonies, who came together "to 
adopt a plan " for " obtaining a redress of those grievances " 1 
imposed by the Parliament of Great Britain on what were soon 
to be known as the United Colonies of North America. The 
task was one which the "Congress" thus formed might well 
have despaired of accomplishing. As against the strongest 
nation of Europe, and one which claimed and had hitherto 
exercised practically unlimited sway over these very colonies, 
the so-called delegates were to devise some " legal measures " 2 
through which the action of a venal Parliament might be 
reversed, and legislation repealed which was avowedly based on 
mercenary motives. 

Had these delegates been armed with any real power, their 
task would not have been so formidable, even though they had 
neither representation nor influence in the English govern- 
ment. The control of an army and a navy, the possession of 
funds to buy enough seats in the English Parliament to give a 
voice in that body, the support of a united colonial government, 
the assurance of a unanimous constituency, or even the claim 
to a legal existence — would have gone far to place the " Con- 
gress " in a position to enforce its wishes against Great Britain ; 
but it possessed none of these resources. Any attempt to raise 
an armed force would probably have been opposed by a majority 
of the people and would certainly have been treated as treason 
by the government. Powers of raising money were entirely 
lacking. Neither home nor colonial executives recognized the 
" Congress's " action. The two and a half millions of people 
who inhabited the twelve colonies were much divided in opin- 

1 Pennsylvania resolves, Journals of Congress, I, 6. 

2 South Carolina resolution, Journals of Congress, I, 9. 
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ion, and many were opposed to even the existence of this 
Congress. In neither grant, charter nor law did the body 
find the slightest authorization. In short, an assembly of an 
extra-legal character was to obtain, without violation of law, 
a virtual veto power on all colonial legislation, from a King 
and Parliament resolutely bent on maintaining their supremacy. 
Only one method was open through which to exert any 
influence on the home government. The Americans, said 
Burke, " can only work on the ministry through the [English] 
people." 1 To secure as allies the constituents of the members 
of the English Parliament was almost equivalent to obtaining a 
direct representation in that body. But the English people had 
been taught to believe that colonies were to states what private 
investments were to individuals, and therefore should in the 
first instance be made profitable to the mother country. To 
establish the idea that legislation shaped for this purpose was 
unjust and iniquitous, then, was no easy task, and especially 
since the ministry had promised, as a result of these laws, a 
reduction of taxes in England. To counterbalance the selfish 
interests thus enlisted, the Americans sought to arouse others 
of greater weight. Trained in all the theories of the mercan- 
tile system, America had been taught to believe (i) that two 
countries could continue to trade, though one of necessity 
did so at a loss ; (2) that in the trade between England and 
the colonies, the former both through natural advantages and 
through law was the party to which the profit accrued ; (3) that 
England was " a shop-keeping nation," 2 whose very existence 
depended on her trade and manufactures. A suspension of trade 
between England and America therefore would mean misery, 
if not ruin, to the mother country, while the colonies would 
"both save and gain." 3 With measures of non-importation, non- 
exportation and non-consumption, accordingly, did this otherwise 
powerless body hope to coerce the English people and govern- 
ment. Though founded on an economic fallacy, this method 

1 Burke, Correspondence, I, 473. 

2 Josiah Tucker, Letter from a Merchant of London (1766), p. 46. 

3 B. Franklin, Works, V, 433. 
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of action was certain to have a great effect in England. Twice 
already had it been employed on a limited scale — against the 
Stamp Act and against the revenue acts, — and each time with 
sufficient success to warrant the belief that its wider application 
would result in victory. Now the agents of the colonies in 
London were writing home : " If you have virtue enough to 
resolve to stop, and to execute the resolution of stopping, your 
export and imports for one year, this country must do you 
justice"; 1 and again: "If you make and keep firmly resolutions 
not to consume British manufactures till your grievances are 
redressed, this ministry must fall and their laws be repealed. 
This is the opinion of all wise men here." 2 In Parliament it 
was asserted that " the Americans had been taught that they 
had nothing to do but threaten our merchants with ruin and 
our manufacturers with famine, and then, upon such threats, 
the legislature must submit to their will." 3 

In both England and America the temporary destruction of 
British trade was viewed not merely as an effective weapon, but 
as the only peaceful one which the colonies possessed. A 
failure to unite in a non-importation agreement against England 
would, according to a prominent English politician, leave 
nothing for the colonies " but to decide between ruin and sub- 
mission." 4 The question for the Congress was not, therefore, a 
choice of remedies, but merely whether, and to how great an 
extent, the delegates could be brought to agree to the only 
one within their reach. For even while accepting the system 
as effective against Great Britain, the delegates and their con- 
stituents had so far progressed as to realize that it bore with 
uneven force on the different colonies. The southern colonies 
were really no more diversified in their industries than the 
West India islands. South Carolina grew rice and indigo ; 
North Carolina depended largely on tar, pitch and turpentine ; 
Virginia raised tobacco. Unless these products could be ex- 
ported to Europe, those colonies might suffer for the necessaries 

1 A. Lee, Life, I, 39. 2 B. Franklin, Works, V, 360. 

3 Sir William Meredith, Almon's Parliamentary Register, I, 171. 

4 Lord Germain, Historical MSS. Commission, 9th Report. 
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of life. But the whole export trade had hitherto been carried 
on through Great Britain. In a lesser degree the large popula- 
tions around Philadelphia and New York relied on the trade 
which their advantageous waterways had brought to them. 
Would these colonies agree to sacrifice their interests for the 
general good ? 

The first consideration of the subject in the Congress re- 
vealed serious difficulties. The Virginia delegation, "to avoid 
the heavy injury that would arise," 1 were prevented by their 
instructions from agreeing to an immediate cessation of trade 
relations. Imports could cease on November i, 1774, but 
exports must continue till August 10, 1775. It was in vain 
they were told " that a non-exportation at a future day cannot 
avail," and that at the Virginia date non-exportation would not 
operate before the fall of 1776. 2 The Virginians had deter- 
mined to cure and sell their tobacco crop of 1 774 before " con- 
sideration of interest and of equality of sacrifice should be laid 
aside." 3 So vital, however, did most of the delegates consider 
the immediate enforcement, that it was proposed to act without 
Virginia ; for Boston and New England, it was said, would need 
active support before that date. 4 This proposition was defeated 
by the refusal of the delegates of North Carolina and Maryland 
to join unless Virginia should also make the sacrifice. 6 With 
sorry grace the Congress had to accept the dictation of 
Virginia. 

But the trouble did not end here. Virginia's selfish interest 
having been triumphant, the South Carolina delegation sought 
for an equal advantage, and demanded that the two great prod- 
ucts of that colony should be especially reserved from the non- 
exportation clause. It was clearly realized that if this should be 
granted, it would be followed by like demands from each of the 
colonies, till the non-exportation clause would be a mere farce. 
Accordingly, rather than yield, the Congress preferred a cessa- 

1 Virginia instructions, Force's American Archives, 4th, I, 689. 

2 Samuel Chase; Works of John Adams, II, 384. 

» R. H. Lee; ibid. 386. 4 C. Gadsden; ibid. 384. 

5 H. Drayton) Memoirs of the American Revolution, I, 168. 
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tion of business for several days, in order " to give our [South 
Carolina] deputies time to recollect themselves." 1 But when 
the Association was ready for signing, the South Carolina dele- 
gates, with but one exception, seceded from the Congress, and 
their assent was only secured eventually through a compromise, 
by virtue of which rice alone was excluded from the agreement, 
while indigo was brought under its terms. 

Such were the secret deliberations of the Congress, in en- 
deavoring to unite the colonies in the use of their only weapon. 
The first public results appeared in the form of a unanimous 
resolution, passed and published on September 22, requesting 
" the merchants and others in the several colonies not to send 
to Great Britain any orders for goods," 2 and to delay or sus- 
pend orders already sent. Five days later it was unanimously 
resolved that after December 1, 1774, "there should be no im- 
portation into British America from Great Britain or Ireland, 
or from any other place," of any goods, wares or merchandise 
exported from Great Britain or Ireland. 3 Three days later, with 
no assertion of unanimity, a resolution was announced to the 
effect "that from and after the 10th day of September, 1775, 
the exportation of all merchandise and every commodity what- 
soever to Great Britain, Ireland and the West Indies ought to 
cease, unless the grievances of America are redressed before 
that time," 4 and a committee was appointed to draft a plan for 
carrying into effect these resolves. On October 12 this com- 
mittee brought in a report, which, after consideration and 
amendment, was on the 18th of October agreed ta and ordered 
signed. On October 20 it was signed and ordered to be 
printed. 5 

Possessed of no real power, the Congress relied on the people 
to enforce this agreement. It was recommended that in every 
county, city and town a committee be chosen " whose business 
it shall be attentively to observe the conduct of all persons 
touching this Association." 6 With hardly an exception, this 

1 H. Drayton, Memoirs of the American Revolution, I, 168. 

2 Journals of Congress, I, 20. 3 Ibid. I, 21. 4 Ibid. I, 21. 

6 Force's American Archives, 4th, I, 816. 6 Journals of Congress, I, 35. 
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recommendation was adopted. In a few towns and counties 
protests were signed and attempts were made to nullify the 
agreement ; but the attempts failed, and the signers of the pro- 
tests met with persecution. The pleas of the "fair traders " even 
were disregarded. An almost unanimous belief prevailed even 
among those who thought the Association a mistake, that it was 
the only peaceful method of defence, and its recommendations 
were obeyed as few laws have been. 

Thus the colonies virtually declared themselves in a state of 
blockade so far as Great Britain and her colonies were con- 
cerned, but it was a blockade which involved little self-denial 
for the Americans. The non-importation clause had apparently 
been anticipated. One correspondent wrote to England : " We 
are overstocked with English goods." 1 An ardent opponent of 
the Association claimed that the New York merchants had pre- 
pared for it by importing much more largely than usual ; 2 and 
though this was promptly denied by another pamphleteer, 3 even 
he acknowledged that "the goods at present in this country 
will, with care, be sufficient to last three years." 4 An earnest 
friend of the colonies spoke of " the extraordinary stock of goods, 
laid in by the colonists last year, though said to be sufficient 
for the consumption of two." 5 With this condition, and the 
postponement of the non-exportation clause for nearly a year, 
it was obvious that the Congress's policy of " exhausting its 
opponents by injuring itself" 6 was hardly to have a fair trial. 
What results would it produce in England ? 

The constitution of Parliament was such as to give the com- 
mercial and manufacturing centres only a small representation. 
The towns which afterwards petitioned in favor of America 
could control at most but a dozen votes. In an evenly divided 
Parliament they might have exerted an important influence. 



1 London Chronicle, November 27, 1 774, xxxvi, 2804. 

2 S. Seabury, Free Thoughts on the Continental Congress (1774), p. 13. 

3 A. Hamilton, A Full Vindication, Works, II, 28. 

4 Ibid., The Farmer Refuted (1774), p. 68. 

5 R. Glover, Substance of the Evidence on the Petition (1775), p. 38. 

6 Henry Adams, History of the United States, III, 145. 
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But this had been foreseen by George III, 1 and before the 
results of the Congress had reached England, for the first time 
in his reign he dissolved Parliament and precipitated a general 
election. In this, at an average cost of ^250o, 2 the King 
bought enough seats to assure the government a majority that 
could overcome all opposition. A few members were pledged 
to secure the repeal of the "American Acts," but the election 
as a whole had hardly been fought on that issue, and Parliamen- 
tary action would proceed as the ministry directed. The decision 
of the question had passed beyond the power of the English 
electors, and whether the merchants and traders could make the 
government give way was the political problem. 

On the 5th of December, 1774, the first news of the definite 
action of the Congress reached London as a rumor. 3 Not till 
five days later was it made public in the press, and then only 
the non-importation clause. 4 On the 13th the mail from New 
York arrived, 5 and the Association was printed in full in the 
newspapers of the 1 5th— 17th. 6 Parliament was then in session, 
but relying on the expected failure or division of the Congress, 
the ministry was without plans 7 for dealing with the new situa- 
tion, and an adjournment over the holidays was moved and car- 
ried before any action was taken by either the government or 
the opposition. 

Even before the adjournment, however, a notice was pub- 
lished calling on the " merchants of London trading to North 
America " 8 to meet at the King's Arms tavern on December 
23. The call was anonymous, 9 and it was even suspected that 
Lord North had instigated it as a government manoeuvre, "hop- 
ing the merchants would be mediators between the Parliament 
and the colonies." 10 The meeting was so poorly attended that 
those present adjourned till January 4, 1775. On that day 

1 Correspondence of George III, I, 201. 

2 Historical MSS. Commission, icth Report, VI, 7-1 1. 

3 Walpole's Journal of the Reign of George III, I, 437. 

4 London Chronicle, December 10, 1774. 5 Gentleman's Magazine, xliv, 566. 
6 London Chronicle, December 17. 7 Walpole's Journal, I, 438. 

8 London Chronicle, December 22. 9 Ibid. January 7, 1775. 

10 Walpole's Journal, I, 444. 
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between three hundred and four hundred persons assembled, 1 and 
after discussion appointed a committee to prepare a petition to 
the House of Commons. 2 A week later this committee reported 
a draft, drawn by David Barclay, 3 with the assistance of Arthur 
Lee and Benjamin Franklin, and revised by William Baker, 4 mem- 
ber of Parliament for Hertfordshire, which after " much debate 
without any real difference of opinion " was unanimously accepted 
and signed by some five hundred merchants. Alderman Hayley, 
member for London, a prime mover in the whole matter, 6 was 
deputed to lay the document before the House of Commons. 
This petition 6 recited at length the trade relations which had 
existed between Great Britain and North America and the inju- 
rious effects thereon of past legislation, and prayed " redress in 
these particulars as well as in the operation of all other acts 
which may affect the general trade carried on between this 
country and North America." Of the incident Burke wrote : 

The alarm among the American merchants is strong, but as yet not 
strong enough to get the better of their habitual deference to adminis- 
tration. The petition as it was first prepared by the merchants was to 
the last degree cold and jejune. Not a word purporting the least dis- 
like to the proceedings of the last Parliament. [It] is far and far 
enough, even now, from what in common sense it ought to be. ? 

In fact the Congress had expected by selfish legislation to 
make the British merchants " generously " fight American bat- 
tles ; the merchants were only fighting their own. 

At the instigation of John Ellis, 8 a Jamaica merchant, the 
West India planters and merchants of London met and signed 
a separate petition, the basis for which was drawn by Rose 
Fuller, member for Rye, and somewhat altered by Ellis, ex- 
pressing " alarm " at the Association, and a fear of the loss of 

1 London Chronicle, January 7, 1 775. 

2 Force's American Archives, 4th, I, 1086, 1 107. 

3 Franklin's Works, V, 416. Diary of Thomas Hutchinson, I, 402. Burke's Cor- 
respondence, II, 5. 

4 Burke's Correspondence, II, 6. 

5 Walpole's Journal of the Reign of George III, I, 442. 

6 London Chronicle, January 26, 1775. 

7 Burke's Correspondence, II, 6. 

8 Ibid. II, 7. Correspondence of R. Izard, I, 37. 
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trade and debts, but containing not one word in favor of the 
American cause. 1 Two meetings were held in Bristol, in both 
of which petitions were prepared, one being drawn by Richard 
Champion, who was somewhat assisted by Edmund Burke. 2 
The example of London and Bristol was followed by the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Wolverhampton, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Norwich, Glasgow, Dudley, Nottingham and 
Waterford. According to Hutchinson, great pains had been 
taken throughout the kingdom to procure petitions in favor of 
America, but the number was "surprisingly small." 3 And the 
effect of these was largely neutralized by counter petitions from 
Birmingham, Trowbridge, Poole, Nottingham and Huddersfield, 
praying for severe measures against the colonies. In fact, a large 
part of the manufacturing classes believed with the ministry that 
" such an unnatural combination, from the very nature of it, must 
shortly be dissolved," 4 and that the sooner the Americans were 
forced to submit, the better. As a consequence, so wrote one 
leader of the opposition, "the merchants and others, stirring upon 
a particular bill only when it pinches them, will do no good." 5 
The mercantile interests, said Burke, are "passive, and some 
worse than passive ; " 6 and another observed that they " sit 
perfectly satisfied and contentedly." 7 Even the petitioners for 
redress, while expressing " with great humility " fears of a loss 
of trade, neither demanded nor suggested any remedial legisla- 
tion, trusting in the "wisdom of Parliament." 8 

The wisdom of Parliament was the wisdom of the ministry. 
Relying on the letters of the colonial governors, the latter had 
expected a miscarriage of the Congress, and so had prepared no 
line of policy with which to meet the new emergency. In 
this condition they were faced by the unanimous action of the 
colonies. The cabinet wavered and the fate of America hung 
in the balance for several days. Lord North was " disposed to 

1 Force's American Archives, 4th, I, 1147. 2 Burke's Correspondence, II, 3. 

3 Diary of T. Hutchinson, I, 390. 4 Lord North, Parliamentary Register, I, 440. 

6 The Duke of Richmond; Memoirs of Rockingham, II, 290. 
6 Burke's Correspondence, II, 2. 7 Correspondence of R. Izard, I, 79. 

8 Nottingham Petition, Parliamentary Register, I, 171. 
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promote a reconciliation upon any terms honorable to govern- 
ment," x and through Lord Howe he sounded Franklin as to the 
terms necessary to re-establish a good understanding. With 
Lord Dartmouth, who like himself was both moderate and 
inclined to conciliatory measures, the prime minister proposed 
a commission, which would probably have included Franklin 
and Pownall, 2 to go to America and examine into and vir- 
tually settle the whole dispute. 3 After having spoken of 
and treated the Congress as an illegal body, the King was 
induced to receive their petition. It was an almost universal 
impression that the government would yield, and that peace 
would be restored. Even members of the government " repro- 
bated their own measures." 4 Had they acted promptly, there 
is little doubt that a peaceable adjustment would have followed. 
But Lord North wished to "eat mince pies and drink Christ- 
mas ale," 5 and even the agents of the colonies helped to delay 
prompt action ; and so Parliament was adjourned. The delay 
gave the extremists in the government time to act. George III 
negatived the project of a commission. 6 The "Butist Junto" 
intrigued, with much prospect of success, to remove North 
and Dartmouth. 7 Lord Hillsborough begged North with tears 
to resign. 8 " Nothing kept him from resigning but his love of 
money and his father's desire that he should keep in till all his 
connections were provided for." Deeply in debt, even to his 
tradesmen, 9 his private affairs compelled him to give way, and 
at a cabinet council held January 12, 1775, it was decided to 
adopt coercive measures with the colonies. 10 

Parliament met on January 19, 1775, and on that day a great 
mass of papers relating to America was laid before them. 11 
Though on the surface only a routine proceeding, this was 



1 Franklin, Works, V, 475. 2 Ibid. V, 475. 

3 Correspondence of George III, I, 216. 4 Life of A. Lee, I, 211. 

6 Burke; Parliamentary Register, I, 107; Walpole, I, 445. 
6 Correspondence of George III, I, 219. ' Walpole, II, 440. 

8 Diary of T. Hutchinson, I, 378. 

9 Historical MSS. Commission, 10th Report, VI, 18. 

10 Bancroft, Hist, of the U. S., IV, 442. Walpole, II, 445. 

11 Parliamentary Register, I, 31. 
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in reality an index of the future policy of the ministry ; 
for in this collection, undistinguished and without comment, 
was the petition of the Congress to the King from which so 
much had been hoped. The documents were immediately 
referred to a committee of the whole house, to be considered 
on the 26th of January. On the 23d 2 the opposition began its 
real attack through Alderman Hayley, who presented the peti- 
tion of the London merchants and asked that it be referred to 
the committee on American papers. Sir William Meredith, for 
the government, moved an amendment that it be referred to a 
committee on the 27th, with the obvious intention that it should 
not be considered in connection with the other documents. 
Burke at once pointed out that this amendment meant one com- 
mittee "to hear evidence " and another "for burying petitions," 3 
but the government carried its point, and petition after petition 
was referred to what was quickly termed the " committee of 
oblivion," while the charge was openly made that the ministry 
had determined that they should never be heard. To meet this 
situation the London merchants prepared a second petition, 
with a special request that it should be laid before the commit- 
tee on American papers ; but the request was promptly nega- 
tived. 4 The other petitions came in slowly, so that the system 
of coercion was far advanced before they were presented. Not 
till March 20 5 were they really considered, and then it was too 
late for them to affect legislation. In the House of Lords, 
where they might still have changed votes, they were at first not 
even allowed presentation. 6 

In the meantime, the ministerial policy had been carried out. 
As America had refused to trade with Great Britain and her 
colonies, the government replied by acts prohibiting any such 
trade. 7 The policy of "exhausting its opponent by injuring 
itself " was at last to have a fair trial, but through British, not 
American action. The colonies were by law interdicted from 
all commerce, trade and fishing. But before the legislation 
went into effect blood had been shed at Lexington. The con- 

^ Ibid. I, 104. *IKd.\,\\\. * Ibid. I, 124. 4 Ibid. I, 360. 

5 Ibid. II, 59. Correspondence of William Pitt, IV, 400. 6 Ibid. I, 93, 312. 
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test could no longer be fought with acts of Parliament and 
resolves of Congress ; "blows must decide." 1 

The Association was distinctively a peace weapon. Had the 
Congress really expected war, no action could have been more 
foolish. A garrison soon to be beleaguered virtually shut its 
ports to supplies. No better proof is needed of how little the 
delegates wished or worked for separation. The declaring of the 
colonies in a state of rebellion and the inauguration of bloodshed 
announced to the new Congress the failure of its predecessor's 
work. They accepted the fact reluctantly. The members had 
hoped so much from the Association, that they were loth to 
acknowledge its uselessness before it had had time to act, and 
so it remained in force till the restrictions it established became 
merged in the general belligerent relation. 

The necessity for munitions of war was the cause of the 

first inroad upon the Association. July 15, 1775, the Congress 

authorized the exportation of produce in exchange for powder 

and arms. Only six days later Franklin, once the most ardent 

advocate of non-intercourse, moved to throw open the ports of 

America to all trade. Consideration was postponed, and day 

after day the motion was hotly discussed, but with no result 

except slight modifications in the existing policy. Not until 

April 6, 1776, did Congress throw open its ports to foreign 

trade, though the prohibitions against Great Britain were of 

course retained. For nearly two years thus one of the most 

trying and severe measures ever framed in this country had 

been faithfully executed by the people themselves, on the mere 

recommendation of an unauthorized body of so-called delegates. 

Few incidents in American history better illustrate the power 

of the democratic principle. 

Paul Leicester Ford. 

1 Correspondence of George III, I, 215. 



